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EDITORIAL 


Some of us who have been working at the social action side of 
civic life have been impressed with the fact that the chasm between 
the elected officials and the bureaucrats who assist them on the one 
hand, and the local citizenry on the other, has become increasingly 
grave. 

Government has to get so bad that citizenry bands together in 
pressure groups to secure reforms, and no sooner have the reforms 
been accomplished than those interest groups tend to dissolve, until 
such time as maladministration again creates their necessity. 

The Seabury investigation in New York City of some years back 
illustrates this fact. At the present time there is no channel in com- 
munity life whereby citizenry can participate with government 
in the formulation of policies and programs, as well as in their 
execution. 

The only panacea we have for maladministration in government 
is “vote and throw the rascals out” although those we elect to fill 
their places may be even more inept than the ones they displace. 

It is with considerable interest, therefore, that the Managing 
Editor has participated in a small way in some of the conferences 
held by the State Citizens’ Council and has been impressed with 
the possibilities inherent in a program of this sort. Certainly, if 
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democracy is to be achieved in our society, as Dr. Spence says in his 
article, we must learn how to secure better citizen participation in 
community affairs. 

Space does not here permit, but it should be pointed out that such 
councils, while they possess numerous possibilities toward achiev- 
ing this aim, must always bear in mind as well the fact that it is as 
dangerous for an arm of government, whether state or local, to at- 
tempt community organization whereby citizens are “used as tools” 
to accomplish purposes of the bureaucrats, as it is to depend upon 
the “willy-nilly” approach which has dominated our past. 

The State Citizens’ Council must bridge this gap by bringing to- 
gether divergent elements of the community, and have confidence 
enough in “the process” to believe that they can formulate their own 
policies, set up their own objectives, and achieve their own goals— 
goals which become ever increasingly socially mature. 

This finer relationship between “doing something for a com- 
munity” and providing new social inventions through which a 
community can “do something for itself” is one of the most im- 
portant distinctions to be made today in education and social work 
as well. 

The significance of this social invention, the State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, will be measured in the last analysis by the degree to which it 


meets such specifications. 
Dan W. Dopson 








FOREWORD 


It has been said that the “unfinished task of Democracy is to build 
the Community at home and abroad.” The New York State Citi- 
zens’ Council originated in the simple and natural efforts of local 
communities to accept this challenge to build the better community, 
through it, the better America, and ultimately, the better world. 
Deeply concerned with the problems of effecting a durable peace, 
a group of representative citizens were called together in the sum- 
mer of 1943 by the New York State War Council and the New 
York State Education Department to consider ways and means of 
developing, on a state-wide scale, the same sort of responsible think- 
ing and planning on community problems that scattered local 
councils had done individually. From this meeting, the council 
emerged. 

The New York State Citizens’ Council was organized therefore 
by a group of representative citizens (1) to strengthen the role of 
the local community in the achievement of the ideals of American 
life by means of conferences, correspondence, and personal visits 
by the staff; (2) to stimulate the thinking of these groups; (3) 
to clarify their experience; and (4) to challenge public interest. 

It has proceeded on the assumption that each community council 
is an autonomous local enterprise which exists, not to compete with, 
but to supplement, local authority by fostering an informed public 
opinion. Its fundamental premise is that citizens of a free society 
cannot afford to neglect the problems at their doorstep: that the 
movement toward centralized control can be counteracted only by 
community-minded people. 

The council believes that the only adequate memorial to our 
heroic dead, that the most appropriate welcome to those servicemen 
who will return is a better community—and through it a better 
Amenica. Intelligent local planning can help to achieve this goal, as 
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will the improvement of human relations among economic, racial, 
social, and cultural groups. 

America could never have been built, our democracy could never 
have been successful, without the leadership, services, and intelli- 
gent action of millions of citizens—men and women who were 
community-minded people. 

The council then represents a fruition of many types of activi- 
ties that had been at work in the state for a period of years. Some of 
the activities listed here antedated the council, some are concomitant 
with it. All are expressions of the growing realization mentioned 
above that local groups must concern themselves with their own 
problems, and use the resources of state and federal agencies, and 
the many state and national organizations, to assist the community 
where this can be worked out. 

The important problems of the war, such as civilian defense, 
community health, mobilization of man and woman power, were 
laid at the door of the community. The war councils, imperfect as 
they were, helped citizens realize how local groups, by teamwork 
with state and federal agencies, could solve their own problems. 
The library information centers and the key centers in the colleges 
and universities were other activities which broadened the aware- 
ness of co-ordinated programs. The leadership of a few public- 
school systems such as those of Schenectady and Springville (one 
part of a large city, one a central school district), provided broad 
community programs that helped community thinking to catch up 
with current issues and affairs pertinent to the public welfare. 

The Committee for Economic Development encouraged local 
communities to work at their own problems through its broad pat- 
tern of education in the factors involved in postwar economic 
planning. 

The research division of the state education department, in co- 
operation with the state associations representing school boards, 
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city and village superintendents, and district superintendents, 
sponsored a program to obtain community participation in educa- 
tional planning. 

The young-adult program in the state helped local groups of 
eighteen- to thirty-year olds to take leadership roles in their com- 
munities and to man a state-wide organization. 

The several state groups organized in the last two years to meet 
specific problems, i.e., the Commission Against Discrimination, the 
Youth Commission, and the School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, look to the local communities as the focus of the fundamental 
educational work that is necessary for the success of their efforts. 

This recognition of the role of the community in state programs 
is basic to state government in New York. Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey in a recent message to the council stated, “A modern state 
is judged not so much by the wealth of its citizens, or the splendor 
of its public monuments, or the number of handsome, luxurious 
residences it has, It zs judged by the welfare of its inhabitants, by the 
fitness of its communities to contribute to the welfare and happiness. 
The building of finer communities, therefore, is one of the foremost 
needs before us. It is a cooperative job, requiring the partnership of 
citizens, of interests of the entire community, of the local Govern- 
ment and the agencies of the State Government.” 

Going back much further than any of the above, and providing 
much sound information on co-operative programs, are the exten- 
sion service in rural areas and the community chests and councils 
of social agencies in the cities. The extension service and other agri- 
cultural programs for mutual action have done much to transform 
the individualism of pioneer days to modern dress. The chest and 
council program is helping to do a similar job with urban groups. 

The New York State Citizens’ Council operates in this same 
tradition of fostering local initiative. By way of carrying out this 
program, the council undertakes: 
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1. To stimulate interest in local community problems and in 
more effective organization for local community action 

2. To assist localities in forming community councils 

3. To advise community councils and groups in planning and 
conducting programs 

4. To study community leadership and programs of training and 
recruitment of community leaders 

5. To effect community-wide support founded on programs of 
education and participation in the solution of community problems 

6. To counsel communities regarding the use of the New York 
State departments and divisions and the services of other agencies, 
both public and private 

7. To aid in such researches into community needs and problems 
as fall within the scope of community councils 

8. To advise on the available sources of materials, publications, 
films, radio programs, and other aids 

g. To promote the use of radio, press, and films for state-wide or 
regional coverage in order to publicize community needs and oppor- 
tunities, and, in general, to spread information essential to the 
development of intelligent citizenship 

10. To serve state departments, commissions, divisions, and 
local communities in the interchange of ideas, information, and 
services 

11. To act as liaison agency between national organizations and 
agencies and the New York State Citizens’ Council and local 
communities 

12. To inform communities, as far as possible, on state, national, 
and international affairs 


I am grateful to the extremely busy people who responded so 
generously to my request for articles that would tell further the 
activities of the communities of New York State and their attempts 
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to “make our communities and our state even more effective units 
for the full realization of the American way of life.” It is not easy 
at this time to find materials that will meet the critical eye of social 
scientists. Because the people engaged in these various programs 
have concentrated on meeting the many responsibilities of their 
several, successful enterprises at local and state levels, they have 
written very little of themselves. The accounts that follow are 
descriptive records of illustrative aspects of the total program. Steps 
are now under way, in co-operation with the state education depart- 
ment and the Association of Colleges and Universities, to draw 
more fully upon the research facilities in the institutions of higher 
education in government, and in other organizations. Such a team 
should ensure, within a few years, another edition of THE JouRNAL 
to report the gains in a more critical fashion. 

Many communities could have been chosen to tell the story of 
how various localities have tackled the job of building better com- 
munities—Freeport, Schenectady, Ballston Spa, Richfield Springs, 
Oneonta, Trumansburg, Binghamton and Broome County, White 
Plains. The New York State Citizens’ Council is just beginning to 
acquire a staff that will enable it to keep in touch with the many 
activities. The material in this issue represents only illustrations of 
one central theme—the locality at work on its own problems. 

The brief description of the New York State Citizens’ Council 
and Mrs. Kuser’s article explain something of the approach of the 
state council—the effort to aid the work of local groups. The 
material from the Council’s First Endicott Conference phrases the 
strategy and tactics of local groups; the summary of the inventory 
reports makes specific what happens when localities do work at 
these matters. 

Education is a fundamental tool in building better communities, 
and better communities are fundamental to democratic education. 
The state education department and the council have worked to- 
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gether in helping local groups; Ralph Spence’s article stresses this 
interrelationship. 

As was indicated above, we recognize the important role research 
must play in this program, and Earl Koos’s article tells the story of 
one area where research has been closely connected with com- 
munity development. 

The next three articles describe three going programs—Ray 
Rockwood: how a college serves an area; Victor Einach: a project 
within a very large city; and Harold Davey: what can be done in a 
small village of a few thousand. The story of the Syracuse-Onon- 
daga County planning has been told several times, so here Sergei 
Grimm merely indicates what is ahead to help plans become 
realities. 

The picture is rounded out by John Herring’s graphic description 
of the community we want. Probably more than anyone else in the 
state, John Herring knows what the communities are working 
toward; their accomplishments, their needs, their difficulties, their 
hopes. His summary makes articulate the note on which we should 
like to end this report—a peacetime goal to challenge all citizens. 
He has phrased a challenge to all of us, showing how the various 
aspirations that have been part of our heritage fit into a central 


theme—building better communities. 
RHeEA M. Ecke 





Rhea M. Eckel is the Executive Secretary of the New York State Citizens’ Council. 




















COMMUNITY COUNCILS: THE KEY TO MAKING 
DEMOCRACY WORK* 


100 ARE NOW OPERATING IN STATE, DOING NEW JOB 
OF MAKING DYNAMIC CITIZENS 


Edna Howe Kuser 


Out of the confusion of American thinking today a clear idea is 
forming in the minds of the people of New York State. In city and 
in village, groups of citizens are sitting down together and are 
organizing community citizens’ councils to tackle the job of mak- 
ing democracy work. 

In its role of advisory body to these local groups the New York 
State Citizens’ Council gave new direction to the movement at the 
second annual Institute on Community Leadership held in Syracuse 
last month. The institute brought together people from communi- 
ties who wanted to know what needs to be done and how to do it, 
and consultants who guided the series on informal discussions. 

Born three years ago, the state council grew out of some ten years 
of searching for the key to democratic citizenship. The search 
included projects such as a state-wide public forum program and a 
citizen unity movement. 


100 Councils Formed 


Now the state council believes the key has been found. It lies in 
community councils which represent all important viewpoints, 
undertake to develop a community-wide program of education in 
public affairs, size up community needs and unite the whole 
community in common action for common goals. 

There are today about 100 community councils, some weak and 
faltering, some far ahead in vision and achievement. Their pro- 


* Reprinted by permission of the New York Herald Tribune. 
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grams range from influence on a specific project, such as a com- 
munity center, to over-all city planning; from forums on one 
specific subject, such as atomic-energy control or intercultural rela- 
tions, to comprehensive arrangements for public discussion on 
many vital issues. 

The idea is not new, but rather a revitalizing of the lost art of the 
town meeting, reshaped to meet the complexity of the modern 
community. Through a process of hard thinking and practical 
experiment we have realized that the community has not yet 
undertaken the most important job. 

We have organized our communities to do the job of assuring 
order through the city fathers, police forces, courts of justice. We 
have organized to educate our children, through the public schools, 
and to patch up and mend broken bones and broken homes, 
through the councils of social agencies. We have not organized our 
communities to do the job of producing skilled and dynamic 
citizens. 

Our failure is apparent in the kind of men we elect to public 
office; in the inadequacy of the teaching in our schools; in the 
ugliness and cultural barrenness of our cities; in the pulling apart 
and juggling for power of labor and management; in the tensions 
that exist among those of different races, creeds, colors, origins. 


Many Remedies Tried 


Americans have done a lot of thinking on this failure, have made 
honest attempts to fill the gap. Educators have been grappling with 
new formulas for turning out a youth better prepared for living 
and for taking their place as responsible citizens. Those in the field 
of adult education have extended their programs, fumbled with 
new techniques. Groups have organized to inform themselves and 
others on the pressing issues of the day. 

Nevertheless we are forced to admit that all these efforts have 
been mere drops in the bucket, have fallen far short of the big 
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objective. It became clear that the job cannot be done by haphazard, 
unrelated planning. It is a job that requires a new community 
institution—a community citizens’ council. 

The council idea is built around the principle of co-operation 
with existing agencies and interests. Where a group is already 
doing a part of the job, the council helps. Where nothing is being 
done to meet a need the council encourages an appropriate group 
to undertake it or might even do the job itself. Where planning is 
limited to the physical aspects of the community the council seeks 
to broaden it to include educational and cultural planning. 

Slow to take root, but taking root firmly because the concept is 
vital and practical, the idea is finding fertile soil in the minds of the 
citizens of New York State. They are realizing at last that democ- 
racy is worth trying in better than a feeble, hit-or-miss fashion, 
that it is a people’s art, that their home towns can write the peace. 
In the community citizens’ council they are finding the recipe for 


doing the job. 





Edna Howe Kuser is the Secretary of the Association of the Junior Leagues of America 
and a member of the board of the New York State Citizens’ Council. 





THE JOB OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


The New York State Citizens’ Council sponsored a conference at Endicott, 
New York. This report was presented to the conference by a committee con- 
sisting of George Bain Cummings, Michael R. Hanna, Mrs. Charles F. John- 
son, Raymond O. Rockwood, and R. ]. Pulling, secretary. 


What is the job of the local community? 


1. The typical New York State community should have a citi- 
zens’ council which proposes to promote and nourish civic educa- 
tion among citizens and groups of citizens to the end that they may 
contribute more effectively to our democratic society. To achieve 
this main purpose, the citizens’ council should, by various means: 

a) Encourage individuals and groups to study, discuss, and 
otherwise to become aware of and well informed about local, 
national, and international affairs 

b) Disseminate reliable information, supply leadership when 
requested, and provide program materials as a contribution toward 
creating a well-informed public opinion 

c) Stimulate individuals and groups of individuals to assume 
and fulfill their responsibilities in solving important public 
problems 

d) Constantly poll and survey public opinion on timely issues 
and use the results of these opinion-of-fact polls for study and action 
and/or register their findings in the local press, over the radio, and 
with the appropriate government agencies 

e) Stimulate the community experts to do long- range physical, 
economic, cultural, social, and educational planning in the interest 
of a more abundant life for members of the community and a better 
community in which to live 

f) Educate and train citizens in the methods of democracy 

g) Encourage all members of the community including racial 
and religious groups to be willing to work together toward the 
solution of all problems relating to the general welfare 
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h) Study and attempt to cure existing causes and make an honest 
effort to prevent future causes of disunity within the community 

2. The policy of the citizens’ council, in fulfilling its purpose, 
should be: 

a) To function through existing adult and youth groups in the 
community 

b) To stimulate and assist the organization of new functional 
groups to meet specific community needs 

c) To relate, when necessary, the activities of these groups to 
meet the common good 

ad) Tomake full use of the radio, press, forums, and other demo- 
cratic procedures to reach the broad population of the community 
area 

e) To take action in its own name under appropriate circum- 
stances and/or to carry its recommendations and findings and 
crystallized public-opinion results to the proper authorities for 
their action 

3. The citizens’ council should be organized to include a group 
of citizens who collectively shall be: 

a) Acceptable to the community 

b) Capable of arriving at balanced judgment 

c) Experienced in the ways of committee action 

A citizens’ council composed of such individuals as those men- 
tioned below should accrue to itself the group characteristics 
already mentioned: (1) individuals who represent large and signif- 
icant points of view present in the community, i.e., religious faiths, 
nationality groups, racial, commerce, education, government, 
youth, veterans, the professions, agriculture, etc.; (2) individuals 
who have broad official, civic, or service affiliations in the com- 
munity; and (3) individuals, regardless of their affiliations, who 
are unusually capable, interested, especially strategic, or otherwise 
possess desirable and useful talents. 
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Care should be taken to achieve a balance among these groups 
indicated by the composition of the committee. 

The members from the first group can well be invited to member- 
ship on the recommendation of the groups they are to represent. 
Other members should be invited to membership by the normal 
procedure of nomination and election adopted by the council. 

The size of the council should be consistent with the ability to 
function. 

Some reasonable but limited tenure of membership should be 
established in order to provide for the admittance of new blood and 
fresh ideas and at the same time make it possible to eliminate dead- 
wood without embarrassment. 

The original council will of course be membered at the invitation 
of the original organizing leaders but the method of organization 
and of future perpetuation should be done democratically under 
an authorized procedure. 

4. In the life of a citizens’ council sponsorship may become 
necessary for status and financial support is likely to become neces- 
sary on its activities. 

Successful experience in other communities has shown that the 
work or action indicated by the balanced consideration of an 
ambitious citizens’ council will inevitably require the services of 
trained and paid personnel to supplement and implement the efforts 
of volunteer individuals or groups within a community. 

However, with its balanced acceptability gained through 
membership and its sober respectability gained through righteous 
purposes the citizens’ council should be in a position to seek sponsor- 
ship and/or support from many sources. Some of the possible 
sources and their accompanying responsibilities are: private funds, 
free lance; co-operative community support with its accompanying 
civic responsibility ; local government contribution with an accom- 
panying official or semiofficial control; public tax or state aid funds 
through the board of education acting thus under a charter of 
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public education grown mature enough to include adult education 
for all the adults of a community; or such other possibilities of 
sponsorship and/or support are as available in the community in 
question, including the possibility of a combination of all three 
suggested above. 

A council be it free lance or sponsored must remain free to act 
and be organized to act on questions of community or large 
democratic needs. A council prepared only to promote study and 
discussion will inherit a dull mediocracy bred of its futility. On the 
other hand, a council acting unwisely will inherit an untimely and 
violent death because of its poor judgment. Courageous action and 
good judgment can ensure a council of long and useful service. 

































INVENTORY OF LOCAL COMMUNITY COUNCILS 


Early in the fall of 1946, the New York State Citizens’ Council wished to ex- 
plore the status of community councils. As a first step, an inventory was sent 
out to known council groups to be followed later by visits of staff in co-opera- 
tion with several state departments. Summarized here are some of the re- 
sponses to the inventory. The limitations of such an instrument are obvious, 
but it helps to give a picture of some of the councils. The committee consisted 
of Maurice Troyer and Lucile Allen. 


1. What do you consider the outstanding projects, past and 
present, of your council? 
a) Nature of the project: 
(1) Sponsored Halloween party for school children and 
community 
(2) Youth center (yearly) with summer recreational 
program 
(3) Community dinner—benefit of volunteer firemen 
(4) “Canteen” youth recreation center for grammar and 
high-school youths 
(5) Study the school building needs of the community and 
work with the board of education on a long-term 
program 
(6) Organization of the council and drawing up the 
constitution 
(7) Obtain more summer dwellings built for tourists 
(8) To promote discussion of public affairs—local, national, 
and international. This form is not an action group in its 
own right 
(9) See that the community has the best health, education, 
and recreation 
(10) Keep fresh bouquets of flowers in front of the service 
board through the summer 
(11) Summer-playground program for small children 
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(12) Start a community park for games, sports, picnics, etc. 
(13) Encourage five local agencies to increase their services 
and programs because of financial support that could be 
obtained 
(14) Advertise the town’s water supply 
(15) Start a kindergarten in the local schools 
(16) Learn-to-swim program (for ages 8-12) 
(17) Act as an advertising, inspirational, and fact-finding 
board for the community governing bodies 
b) Greatest obstacles encountered 
(1) Financing 
(2) Lack of a building for the youth center 
(3) Getting various cliques to work together 
(4) Employment of adequate leadership 
(5) Lumber and material shortages 
(6) Apathy of local business men and farmers unless topic 
directly concerns them 
(7) Getting outside speakers 
(8) Lack of interest of individuals in assuming large respon- 
sibility 
c) Most effective sources of outside help (consultants, confer- 
ences, or printed materials) : 
(1) Advice from school principal; library books 
(2) Consultations with others having previous experience in 
this field 
(3) Attendance of members at meetings of New York State 
Citizens’ Council 
(4) Conferences of interested adults. Literature on other 
similar projects 
d) Additional help needed but not available: 
(1) Funds 
(2) Outside consultant service 
(3) Panel of experts on community problems available in 
state or area 
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(4) Access to outstanding speakers, authorities, etc., brought 
into the state for a special tour of communities by some 
central agency 

(5) Advisory service on speakers 

(6) State aid 

(7) Conferences to stimulate thinking and broaden exper- 
ience on current problems 

(8) Experts on the problem of community organization 
able to come into the community to assist and advise 
local leaders or to build local enthusiasm 

(9) A service that would, on the request of a local organi- 
zation, assemble key pamphlet literature on given cur- 
rent issues for distribution to the community 


e) List any other projects you would like to report: 


(1) Clothing drive—fifty boxes collected 

(2) Summer-playground program 

(3) Helped promote recreation program during vacation 
(transported children to state park) 

(4) Bought vegetables for canning to help the school-lunch 
program 

(5) Sponsored X-ray clinic 

(6) Had canal bridged so that boats with high masts can 
get through 

(7) Adequate water and milk supply 

(8) Proper garbage disposal 


(9) Support of war memorial plans chosen by the village 


2. What are the two most urgent problems you believe your 
council will tackle next? 


a) Nature of the problems: 


(1) Rid town of unsightly buildings 
(2) Raise funds to put across our program 
(3) Provide needed recreational facilities 
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(4) Outdoor winter community recreation 

(5) Program of education to give the people of the com- 
munity a better understanding of community council 
work 

(6) Finances 


b) The major obstacles seen: 
(1) Lack of authority 
(2) Lack of a building for youth center 
(3) Insufficient funds 
(4) Leadership 
c) The kinds of outside help believed to be most useful: 
(1) A village building ordinance 
(2) Financial aid 
(3) Instruction on how to build a tennis court and the cost 
(4) Data on skating rinks and ski slides 
(5) Outside consultants who can bring us inspiration and 
practical suggestions in regard to what other councils 
are doing 


3. List other local problems that demand your council’s attention: 

(1) A new library 

(2) A youth center 

(3) Adult education of youth interests 

(4) Mosquito control 

(5) A long-term plan of community development, includ- 
ing recreation facilities and a community center 

(6) A news letter or bulletin 








COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
Ralph B. Spence 


The increased interest in community development in New York 
State is a very heartening sign in the achievement of more adequate 
educational provisions for all age levels. The Bureau of Adult 
Education believes that such concern on the part of communities 
for solving their own problems is the only way in which education 
appropriate to democracy can be developed. 

When it is reported that New York communities are experienc- 
ing increased feeling of responsibility for their own welfare it does 
not mean that this is a phenomenon. Local communities in the 
United States have always been jealous of their own prerogatives, 
not mean that this is anew phenomenon. Local communities in the 
and attempts on the part of a state group to dominate the local situ- 
ation have been resented. What we are witnessing is rather a new 
realization of the need for broad consideration of the many different 
problems involved. This awareness of the range of problems 
helps to bring a recognition that the local community has a stake 
in all of the various developments in our complex, interdepend- 
ent civilization. This leads to an increasing feeling that all of these 
problems can be solved only by getting the members of local com- 
munities to relate these national and international problems back 
to what is going on in their community and to act accordingly. 

In reference to this growing development in New York State, it 
is not meant to imply that any large number of persons are at pres- 
ent involved or that the movement—if it can properly be called a 
movement—has reached any great proportions. The total number 
of persons involved throughout the whole state is not large. The 
importance lies rather in the wide distribution of such persons, 
both in respect to geography and to the membership in a variety of 
groups. This concern on the part of able and influential citizens 
can, if properly nurtured, be the beginning of a very important 
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development. If neglected, such beginnings as are now evident 
could easily wither and the opportunity would be lost. The wide- 
spread support of social scientists is greatly needed. 

We are witnessing in the United States today the test of whether 
democracy can be made to function in a geographically large 
nation. It is now almost one hundred years since Lincoln, in the 
Gettysburg Address, stated that the nation at that time was engaged 
in a civil war to test whether a nation “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal” could 
long endure. At this moment, we are not ourselves engaged in 
military conflict, but we are in a struggle that is the same proposi- 
tion Lincoln stated in 1863. 

The problem of making democracy work on a large scale is one 
on which many persons have grave doubts. It is said that democratic 
procedures are inefficient and incapable of meeting complex situa- 
tions. Many persons even in our own country do not have faith in 
the ability of the great mass of citizens to make significant decisions. 
With problems as complex and difficult as the ones we face, can we 
educate fast enough to outrun catastrophe ? 

So far, no large body of people has ever made democracy work. 
Our own nation was small and relatively homogeneous at the time 
the founding fathers hammered out that magnificent social in- 
vention—the Constitution—and built the new nation Lincoln de- 
scribed. Switzerland, for many years an illustration of an effective 
democracy, is a very small unit. Britain is a tight little isle; when 
one considers the activities of its empire, the democratic record is 
considerably less impressive. 

Today we face the task of integrating more than 140 million 
persons of many races, nations, and creeds into a unit in which both 
unity and freedom are actualities, not promises. We must do it 
while we maintain our responsibilities, both political and economic, 
in a complex, interdependent, but still sore and suspicious world. 
We must recognize that these new conditions demand new patterns. 
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We can achieve this object of integrating our nation only if we 
can find a means of getting a large number of our citizens to feel 
the responsibility for participating in the continuing decisions at all 
levels—at local, state, and national levels—and for preparing them- 
selves to do this adequately. We need to realize that the opportu- 
nities provided to express choices at election are no longer sufficient. 
The range of issues is too great to permit adequate registering of 
judgments upon the issues involved. Citizenship requires more 
extensive participation than voting, important as this is. 

We are witnessing a set of conditions that have tended to decrease 
the feeling of individual responsibility. The growth of the large 
cities, the influx of groups of people with different ideologies which 
makes communication among our citizens more difficult, the rapid 
development of technology which leads us to hope for gadgets that 
could solve our difficulties—these and many other developments 
have tended to divorce us as individuals from a sense of responsi- 
bility in the various activities with which we should be concerned. 
The problem is to find ways of restoring this sense of personal 
responsibility. 

Psychologically, the answer would seem to lie in getting a close 
relationship between the activities of the citizens and the conse- 
quences. In a small community it is much easier to achieve this than 
in the urban centers. But even in the smaller centers it takes some 
careful planning in order to keep within the sphere of individual 
responsibility the many issues which extend to state and national 
levels. 

The thesis of the current community development program is 
that it is possible to get organized local action on a wide variety of 
problems, where the controls still remain very close to the local 
groups. Building on such problems, it will then be possible to get 
the members of the local communities to see more clearly how they 
are related to those problems in which the controls are more widely 
distributed and to devise ways and means by which they can 
exercise their power in relation to such problems. 
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We must come to a realization that the increase in the number of 
problems that require federal action increases rather than decreases 
the importance of the local community. The decisions at the federal 
level must be based upon pooling the considered judgments of the 
multitude of localities. In this way the local citizens can maintain a 
closer concern for problems of all kinds. It will certainly not be 
easy, but it can be achieved. 

The problem depends in part upon a more complete utilization 
of group structure in communities. In the small villages of the days 
of the founding fathers, the town meeting provided an opportunity 
for individuals to participate effectively. Today the individual must 
learn how to associate himself with others with the same ideas, and 
his weight will make itself felt as it is added to the weight of others. 
We make a mistake if we decry “pressure” groups in general. What 
is needed today is a framework in which we can have more and 
better pressure groups. The problem of community development is 
to work for two things: (@) the inclusion of all citizens into 
effective groups and (4) a program which will ensure action by 
such groups upon the basis of the most adequate information 
possible. 

The inclusion of all citizens into effective groups is of course the 
ideal toward which we strive. At present, many citizens are not 
members of any groups and many others are members of groups 
which do not participate effectively in community affairs. On one 
hand we need much more extensive study of the possibilities of 
autonomous groups discussed in the May 1946 issue of THE 
JourNAL. On the other we need the more conscious utilization of 
groups as is envisaged by the citizens’ council type of development. 

The experience of the State Education Department in assisting 
local boards of education draw upon community help in educa- 
tional planning is another illustration of the possibilities in broad 
citizen participation. The enthusiastic responses from those com- 
munities that used the type of procedure outlined in Problems 
Confronting Boards of Education—A Manual for Community 
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Participation in Educational Planning’ shows that there are real 
opportunities to extend the basis for policy-making more and more 
widely through the entire community. 

The above analysis makes clear the concern of education in this 
community development picture. The analysis does not mean that 
all education will be tied to current problems but it does mean that 
the ultimate test of any educational system will be found in the 
quality of living in the communities. A defensible liberal education 
is one that produces liberal individuals, and the measure of a liberal 
individual is in terms of his contribution to community living. Each 
person must learn to accept his share of responsibility for all of the 
actions of the group or groups to which he is related. This certainly 
requires an education that makes full use of the very best resources 
in order to obtain both depth and breadth. 

We need to turn now to the multiple aspect of the term “com- 
munity.” I have been using it above as though it referred to a local 
geographical unit. Psychologically it is important that we put a 
great deal of emphasis upon such a community. Studies are particu- 
larly needed to show the size of groups that can work together 
effectively, and the size will depend in part upon the kind of social 
inventions we devise. At the same time that we emphasize the 
smaller units such as villages and neighborhoods that are the ways 
of giving the individual certain intimate feelings of participation, 
we must recognize that, for other purposes, the individual must be 
a member of the larger communities—the county, state, region, 
national, and world organizations. The problem is at each and every 
level to promote the maximum feeling of personal participation. 
Paper membership and financial contribution alone will always be 
ineffective. 

This is not the place in which to develop the implications of this 
whole approach for the schools. One of the reasons why education 
must be concerned with this development is that it is the total com- 


* Albany: New York State Department of Education, 1944. 
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munity which educates. The individual acquires his patterns of 
living from all of the experiences in which he participates. Even if 
the schools were to have responsibility only for the education of 
children up to the age of eighteen, they could not avoid concern 
with the total community since the school operating without rela- 
tion to the patterns of the community would be ineffective. The 
work of the Youth Commission and similar groups in tackling the 
problem of preventing delinquency is one illustration. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, however, that our country looks 
to the schools for help in providing the necessary education for 
persons of all ages. This means a program that will recognize the 
variety of needs and will help people realize the possibilities in areas 
where they are frequently reluctant to make the effort required. In 
the field of educating adults, there are a great many agencies that 
are concerned with influencing the opinions of citizens. Some of 
these are good and some are bad. We, as a people, must join with 
those agencies whose long-range impact is on the side of informed 
and responsible actions leading toward the fullest participation and 
opportunity for all citizens, and we must see that the necessary 
support is given to build up these agencies. It is a co-operative task 
in which the fullest efforts of every similarly persuaded person will 
not be too much but, if wisely directed, can be enough. 





Ralph B. Spence is on leave from Teachers College, Columbia University, where he is 
Professor of Education, to serve as Research Consultant and Acting Chief of the Bureau of 
Adult Education, New York State Education Department. He serves as a consultant to the 
New York State Citizens’ Council and has acted in a similar capacity to the Educational and 
Cultural Committee of the Syracuse-Onondaga Planning Commission. 

















A RESEARCH APPROACH TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Earl Lomon Koos 


The commonly accepted contributions of social research to com- 
munity planning are numerous and varied. They include such 
widely divergent tasks as providing demographic analyses of spe- 
cial areas or special population groups and analyzing interagency 
movements of people seeking help with marital problems. A recent 
analysis of the social research done under the aegis of a number of 
community-planning organizations indicates a common character- 
istic: It is research undertaken to implement planning already un- 
der way, not research that initiates planning. However, it is evident 
that, in at least one instance, social research has been the precursor of 
community planning instead of handmaiden. Since this is an 
unusual sequence, a brief discussion of its values and deficiencies is 
indicated. It is especially pertinent since university and college 
departments of sociology are increasingly called upon to function 
as social research agencies for local communities. Rochester’s ex- 
perience may therefore serve as a case in point. 

In 1937 and 1938 Professor Luther C. Fry of the University of 
Rochester directed the efforts of his students in sociology in an 
ecological study to test “the urban concentric zone hypothesis.” 
This involved the use of a number of indexes, such as families on 
relief, adjudicated juvenile delinquency, families cared for by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and so on. From 
these Professor Fry derived a “Composite of Social Indices,” which 
demonstrated graphically the relative position of each census tract 
in the desirability range.’ This work was published posthumously 
under the editorship of R. V. Bowers, and was discussed in part 
in a later article.’ 


* Ecological Studies of Rochester, New York, ed. R. V. Bowers (Rochester: University of 
Rochester, 1938). 

*R. V. Bowers, “Ecological Patterning of Rochester, New York,” American Sociological 
Review, IV, No. 189 (April 1939). 
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In 1942, the Rochester Council of Social Agencies inaugurated a 
new research program under the direction of the writer, and gave 
the new Research Department freedom to develop its program zn 
whatever way it would best serve community needs. The first effort 
in this direction was to prepare the 1940 census tract data for popular 
use, which resulted in two publications, both graphic in form and 
designed for lay use.’ These were distributed among people con- 
cerned with community planning, and during 1943 more than 
seventy popularized presentations of the material were given before 
groups interested in community affairs. These included meetings 
of housing groups, parent-teacher associations, church societies, and 
neighborhood associations. 

The Research Department, in co-operation with the University’s 
department of sociology (in which the writer held academic rank) 
then undertook a more elaborate program which closely paralleled 
Dr. Fry’s earlier work. Two sets of data were used for creating 
indexes: The first consisted entirely of census-classification material 
from the 1940 census, and included population density, average 
rent, percentage of overcrowding, and similar subject matter. The 
second consisted of data collected from the social agencies: families 
under care by private family agencies, those cared for by the depart- 
ments of welfare, etc. The first set of indexes was employed to 
measure what people were, the second to measure how people 
behaved. Spearman rank order correlations were determined for 
these two series and for each with Dr. Fry’s earlier series; all rho 
correlations lay between .839 and .856. This material was published, 
and given wide distribution.’ 

It should be emphasized here that this work, while not intended 
to corroborate or deny Dr. Fry’s findings, was not concerned with 


* Rochester, New York: A Graphic Interpretation of Population Data by Census Tracts, 
ed. Earl Lomon Koos (Rochester: Council of Social Agencies, 1942). Rochester, New York: 
An Atlas of Population Variables by Census Tracts, ed. Earl Lomon Koos (Rochester: 
Council of Social Agencies, 1943). 

* Rochester, New York Ill: An Atlas of Ecological Patterns of the City’s Social Probleme 
ed. Earl Lomon Koos (Rochester: Council of Social Agencies, 1944). 
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any validation of the “urban concentric zone hypothesis,” but was 
designed to demonstrate to Rochester that its social problems were 
relatively localized, and that concerted effort needed to be focused 
upon these areas if adequate patterns of living were to be possible 
for all its citizens. 

Since it was necessary to popularize this latter work if the com- 
munity was to be made conscious of the need for a focusing of social 
effort, the pertinent material again formed the basis of a lecture for 
laymen. In the year following publication, fifty-six lectures were 
given to groups such as those listed earlier—obtaining an audience 
was not difficult but program chairmen are always at a loss for 
speakers. 

A brief characterization of Rochester as a city is necessary if we 
are to understand the effect of this research program upon the com- 
munity’s social-work pattern. It is a city with high-wage industries 
and considerable wealth, and is conservative and tradition-bound. 
Its efforts for the foreign-born and the underprivileged have never 
been made at the expense of middle-class activities. This is not a 
castigation, but a statement of fact. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed discussion of the aftereffects of 
this research program, but without assigning too much credit to the 
research program, it can be said that the following major shift in 
emphasis occurred. Where previously the activities in the so-called 
problem areas consisted of neighborhood activities carried on by 
four small settlements, of schools operating with a remarkable 
degree of individuality, and with the social case work agencies 
going about their independent tasks of meeting the needs of the 
helpless, a new pattern of social action has been achieved. Today, 
as a result of the stimulus provided by the research program, a 
special department has been created in the Council of Social 
Agencies which co-ordinates the activities in the several fields of 
social work, and which carries on a highly organized program of 
integration of services for the needs of the family. Special funds 
have been allotted for this service and its first full year of activity 
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has demonstrated the value to the whole community of bringing 
all resources to bear upon the problems of the people in these areas. 
Thus, a new pattern of social action and a new sense of responsi- 
bility for the problem areas has been developed through a research 
program preceding community planning. 

What, then, are the values and deficiencies in such a use of re- 
search for community planning? An obvious value lies in its out- 
lining definite needs and in providing a focal point upon which to 
concentrate. Community planning is often unproductive because 
it lacks definite needs upon which to concentrate its efforts, and 
American community life is very often narcotized against real 
and significant needs. The very often bitter truths of a research 
report, uncomplicated by local loyalties and conventional adherence 
to the traditions of the community, provide an antidote for this 
narcotization. As one life-term resident of a small community said 
recently, “We've lived in our own town so long that we don’t know 
it now.” If preplanning research has no other value, it does have 
this one value of sensitizing the community to its needs. 

A second value in research in this sequence lies in its worth as an 
educational agent. This is best seen in the small community where 
there is likely to be greater consciousness of the research work being 
conducted. One of the studies undertaken by the University’s 
department of sociology included the interviewing of the families 
in a township of more than five thousand people.’ What is this for? 
Why do you study our community? What good 1s this sort of 
work? These and other questions open the way for creating a 
consciousness of community need and community opportunity that 
is often difficult to attain through the more usual channels. 

But research in this sequence has certain deficiencies that cannot 
be disregarded. If social research is to have this function of engen- 
dering social action, it must be carried to the layman in popular 
fashion. Not every social scientist believes in popularizing his work; 


° Suburbanization in Webster, New York, eds. Earl Lomon Koos and E. deS. Brunner 
(Rochester: University of Rochester, 1945). 
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not every social scientist is willing to expend the time and energy in 
so doing. Only as interpretation, beyond the publishing of a report, 
is considered to be an integrated part of the process of social research 
for community planning will such an approach achieve even a 
minimum or results. Recently the writer examined the masters’ 
theses for several years of a number of universities. A number of 
these theses dealt with specific community problems, but the spon- 
sors of the theses could give no assurance that findings pertinent to 
the community’s needs had ever been carried back to the commu- 
nities. The community-planning values contained in such research 
is therefore lost. 

A second deficiency in this approach to community planning lies 
in the fact that it may well perpetuate the undemocratic process in 
which “we do for others.” The traditional weakness in community 
planning—that it is done by the few for the many, with the assump- 
tion that the few know unquestionably what is good for the many— 
is therefore continued. Good community planning involves demo- 
cratic action on the part of all; for a few individuals to foster and use 
such research does little to provide the desirable level of action. Only 
if this research approach is fostered with the idea of bringing it 
eventually to the grass-roots level of humanity can such a sequence 
as described above be used. : 

The general answer to the question of the appropriateness of be- 
ginning any community planning with research must, then, con- 
cern itself with the possible use rather than with the sequence. If the 
research will be interpreted and carried to all citizens for use in 
thinking through community problems and implementing social 
action, well and good; othewise, the same objection holds for both 
sequences, and community planning is defeated. 





Earl Lomon Koos is Chairman of the Department of Sociology in the University of 
Rochester and has been Director of Research for the Council of Social Agencies in Rochester. 
As Chairman of the Department of Sociology, one of his major duties is the direction of the 
study of small-community life recently instituted under the joint sponsorship of the Council 
of Regional Hospitals and the University of Rochester. 




















HOW COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY WORK TOGETHER 
Raymond O. Rockwood 


Genuine community movements emerge out of diverse anteced- 
ents. The Hamilton Community Forum is an example of one in 
which a university has made a significant contribution. Hamilton, 
a village of some 1,700 people located in central New York State, is 
a marketing center for a considerable rural area and is also the home 
of Colgate University. This article aims to analyze Colgate Univer- 
sity’s relation to the formation and operation of the Hamilton 
Community Forum. This association can be seen in proper perspec- 
tive only against the background of the actual growth and operation 
of the forum. 

From the start, the Hamilton Community Forum was the 
product of a community effort. In the fall of 1943 a self-constituted 
committee, representing the various churches, the public school, 
business, the League of Women Voters, and the college faculty, 
launched the first series of nine meetings on problems of the post- 
war world. The immediate stimulus to action was a call from the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace for the establish- 
ment of discussion groups in rural areas. The committee was 
brought together by a faculty member acting as a private citizen. 
The forums were promoted not only with the moral and material 
backing of Colgate University, but also with the wholehearted 
support of the local paper, the Hamilton Republican, of many 
organizations (above all the churches), and of individuals in the 
village. A committee of twenty-five representative civic leaders, at 
the close of the first series, was charged with the task of planning 
another set of discussions and of drawing up a constitution for a 
more or less permanent organization. 

During the second series of nine forums, held in the winter and 
spring of 1944, the Hamilton Community Forum came into exis- 
tence officially, with the proviso that it disband two years after 
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victory (a limitation recently removed). The constitution establish- 
ed a governing board of fifteen members, elected annually by the 
forum. Membership was open to any resident of the community 
without charge. The various governing boards elected since 1944 
have represented the most significant viewpoints in the village. The 
present Board, for example, includes the principal, chairman of the 
school board, the mayor, a village trustee, the publisher of the local 
paper, Republicans and Democrats, representatives of the various 
faiths, men with farm and business connections, individuals con- 
nected with various clubs, women as well as men, and five Colgate 
University faculty members (one the mayor and another the chair- 
man of the school board). None are elected ex officio. All are chosen 
for qualities of leadership and for breadth of community interest. 

Although the leadership of the forum has always been rooted in 
the community as a whole, one of the chief tasks facing the board 
has been to build community acceptance. As this article will 
demonstrate, considerable progress has been made to date; much is 
yet to be accomplished. Many conditions necessary for such accept- 
ance have been met. Residents of the community receive postal card 
notices of all meetings. Local leaders have been consulted personally 
in planning meetings and received special personal invitations to be 
present at particular meetings. They have been used as chairmen of 
meetings, discussion leaders, and members of panels. Above all, a 
special effort has been made to select topics of genuine community 
concern. In other words, by associating as many citizens as possible 
in the effort and by demonstrating that it can render a real service 
to the community through the objective analysis of local problems, 
the forum has received more and more community acceptance. 

Approximately half the eight months of weekly discussions 
scheduled since the fall of 1943 have concerned purely local topics. 
Emphasis at all times, however, has been on the interconnection 
between local and broader issues. For instance, “What difference 
will the peace make to Hamilton ?” was the theme of the first series. 
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Experience has demonstrated the wisdom of allowing the commu- 
nity a voice in the selection of topics. A poll of community opinion 
was the basis for the series held last winter. The resulting agenda 
included the following questions: housing, strikes, Russia, rec- 
reation, food, the United Nations and atomic energy, a com- 
munity health center, a new school building. For the most part, 
the governing board followed the suggestions of the community. It 
felt free, nevertheless, to adapt and modify particular selections in 
the light of subsequent circumstances and developments. In fact, 
where the situation has clearly demanded it, the board has assumed 
the obligation of leading the community toward the consideration 
of certain issues. 

Treatment of local topics has gradually evolved into a technique 
of community self-analysis. Considerable progress was made in this 
direction last winter. In the first place, the community made the 
selections. As usual, someone with knowledge of the topic was 
asked to manage each discussion; that is, to make all advanced 
preparations, in consultation with the president and the program 
director. After interviewing local leaders most vitally concerned, 
the manager set up a local panel of those best able to present the 
problem. The forum has learned that the most important factor in 
the success of a meeting is the quality of thought and analysis 
devoted to the issue in the first instance by those responsible for the 
program. Such advance consideration determines who and how 
many should be on the panel and what aspects of the problem 
should be treated. In other words, it is far better to know where you 
want to go and to pick a panel that can get there than to select a 
haphazard group for a panel in the vague hope that it might, by 
chance, be able to make something out of the problem. Panels 
cannot be left alone. The active program manager consults individ- 
ually with each member and helps analyze his particular role as it 
fits into the general objective of the meeting. One or more sessions 
of the panel as a group are held in advance, depending upon the 
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complexity of the issue. Often this has involved genuine research 
into various aspects of community life. Ideally, then, a panel is a 
local committee set up by forum leaders, after mature thought, to 
investigate a problem concerning the community and to present 
findings for consideration at an open forum. 

Normally, smaller panels can do a better job of getting issues 
before an audience than larger ones. It is thus important to reduce 
the question to a few broad approaches. Usually the panel has been 
restricted to one hour for its presentation, leaving another hour for 
general discussion. Obviously, preparations for a meeting cannot be 
made in a night or even a week. Sufficient time is not only important 
to a good presentation of material, but to arouse public interest 
through an adequate program of publicity. Panels dine together 
just before meetings, sometimes with specially invited guests whose 
presence is desired at the meeting, or with the experts who have 
been asked to participate on the panel to provide objective criticism 
and evaluation of local findings. The forum adheres to no rigid 
formula of deliberation and lets each topic suggest its own organi- 
zation and method of presentation. Discussion manuals are seldom 
consulted. However, the use of local panels to study village prob- 
lems and of experts from out of town to evaluate the effort has more 
and more become the forum’s method for treatment of local issues. 
It is often found wise to issue a special personal invitation to certain 
individuals whose presence in the audience is vital to adequate 
consideration of the topic. Sometimes they are invited to participate 
from the floor after the panel discussion or they may be asked to 
serve ona “jury” which, at intervals during the meeting, is requested 
to record its collective view upon an electric “opinion meter.” The 
choice of chairman or discussion leader is important if the discussion 
is to progress. In order to lead the inquiry to some end it is custom- 
ary for the forum leaders to prepare a list of questions concerning 
the topic for inclusion on the announcement of the meeting and on 
the program of the evening. 
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Asa useful method for analysis of local problems of common con- 
cern, the forum has been able to bring important matters to the pub- 
lic’s attention in behalf of such groups as the village board, the 
school board, and Colgate University. For example, housing was last 
winter, and continues to be, an important problem of vital concern 
to both the community and the university. Neither the university 
nor the community could act without the other and no one would 
act at all without knowledge of the over-all immediate and long- 
range need for housing in the community. Was this a temporary or 
a long-range crisis? What were the future possibilities for the 
development of the village? The university? Would either the 
university or village become involved in a housing program that 
would create a surplus in the future? The university had already 
established its own committee to study the problem and had 
already consulted with community leaders when the forum under- 
took to arrange a public meeting on the question last February. The 
manager of the program, a professor of sociology and member of 
the university committee, also served as chairman of the meeting. 
The immediate and future needs of the university were analyzed 
by the dean of faculty, while the director of veterans’ studies spoke 
in behalf of the university committee regarding the immediate 
prospects for the return of veterans, especially married students, to 
the college. A lawyer analyzed the problem from the village point 
of view, emphasizing the fact that there was a definite long-range 
shortage of housing and over-all need for about seventy-five new 
apartments or houses. The meeting demonstrated that investment 
in apartments or houses was a good risk. An F.H.A. official from 
Albany, an expert in his field and able to present his views clearly, 
was included on the panel to discuss financing and the availability 
of materials. He was also called on to answer the searching ques- 
tions of an audience that contained most of the builders and 
contractors in the village (all of whom had received a special 
personal invitation to be present). Although the problem of housing 
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was not solved at this meeting, there is no doubt that it helped clear 
the air of many misconceptions and provided a basis in public 
opinion for a drastic and ambitious attack upon the problem by a 
joint university-village committee. 

Another excellent example of the way village and university 
concerns often coincide is the forum held last April on the question: 
“Community Health Center—How Meet Our Needs?” For some 
time Colgate University has wanted a new infirmary. By last winter 
the administration had made some preliminary investigations with 
leading national authorities. Furthermore, no hospital facilities are 
available locally to residents of the community, including members 
of the faculty. Would it be desirable and practical for the university 
and the community to co-operate in the establishment of a rural 
health center? This was the problem set for a forum. The problem 
was treated from a broad point of view with emphasis on the needs 
of any normal American village. Two outside experts in the field 
of public health were secured to discuss general principles as they 
applied to the local situation. Plans for the meeting were worked 
out not only in close collaboration with the newly appointed 
University physician, but with various community leaders vitally 
concerned. President Case of Colgate presided and led the discus- 
sion, while a local druggist responded in behalf of the commu- 
nity. Just before the forum Colgate University sponsored a dinner 
for most of the doctors, dentists, and health officials in two counties 
and for certain community leaders in Hamilton. Once again 
discussion definitely cleared the air of false rumors and created an 
atmosphere favorable to the establishment of a university-commu- 
nity committee instructed to explore the question further. 

Not only has the forum brought the university and the commu- 
nity together on common problems, but it also has afforded village 
authorities an opportunity to consult or instruct public opinion. 
Last season the forum co-operated with Hamilton’s Post-War 
Planning Commission, itself subdivided into numerous smaller 
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committees. The subcommittee on recreation, having made some 
preliminary investigations, was not only able to present its findings, 
but to have them evaluated in public. The manager and chairman 
of this meeting was a former high-school principal with experience 
in the field of community recreation, a member of Colgate’s ad- 
ministrative staff. It was arranged that the retired head of Hamil- 
ton’s committee in charge of recreational activities describe the 
program then in operation and that a member of the new planning 
subcommittee outline possibilities for development and expansion. 
A student presented the young folks’ view, the summary of a poll 
taken in the high school. Two out-of-town experts on recreation, 
both with national reputations, arrived in Hamilton early enough 
on the day of the forum to inspect existing facilities. They listened 
to the findings of the local group at a dinner and again at the forum 
and gave a frank and constructive evaluation of plans to date. The 
postwar planning subcommittee on recreation returned to its study 
with inspiration and has been working with consultants. It has 
already requested a place on this season’s forum series. 
Unofhicially, but in consultation with members of the school 
board and the principal, the forum has given considerable attention 
to educational problems. One forum a year has centered on this 
question. In addition, for the last two years, at least one program 
has been placed in the charge of high-school students. This is an 
excellent device for stirring up thinking among the young people, 
for giving them a chance to participate in the democratic process, 
and for attracting new people to meetings. It is also a good way to 
get a problem analyzed. Having faced the issue on conscription in 
1945, the young people at their own request, underlined the need 
for a new school building at the meeting held in May 1946. Under 
the guidance of a high-school teacher, they made a careful survey of 
of the existing plant and its deficiencies in the light of good 
educational requirements, visited better plants elsewhere, and in- 
vestigated costs and ways of financing. Altogether, the students 
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presented so thorough an evaluation that the state authorities on 
schools serving community needs, secured for the meeting, agreed 
that they could not have made a more thorough search themselves. 
These experts, in evaluating the findings and conclusions of these 
students, with whom they had consulted during the afternoon 
preceding the meeting, told the audience, on the basis of a thorough 
inspection of the school building, that the plant has seriously de- 
fects. The practical repercussions of that forum have as yet to be 
measured. 

Although the forum ‘is dedicated to objective, nonpartisan dis- 
cussion, it is evident that it does contribute to action. The recreation 
subcommittee is now ready for a new report to the community. It is 
obvious that the last word has not been said on the health center or 
a new school. In fact, at the last meeting of the forum’s governing 
board, it was emphasized that Hamilton, in the near future, has 
important decisions to make on the whole series of vital and inter- 
related problems such as a health center, a living war memorial, 
a new school, an auditorium, a new village hall. How can these ob- 
jectives be co-ordinated ? Which does the community want? Which 
should come first? The forum, with its roots in the community asa 
whole, it was pointed out, is the one available way of ensuring that 
the various interests are co-ordinated for the common good. Where- 
as the forum once sought out topics, the topics now seek out the 
forum. 

Locally the forum sets its sights above the level of planning for 
the physical wants of the community and encompasses social and 
cultural needs. Its perspective is even broader. From the beginning 
forum leaders have considered the task of developing a more in- 
formed and responsible community opinion on public affairs in 
general and international questions in particular as the raison 
détre of the organization. Fifty per cent of the programs have 
been concerned with broad national and international issues. Few 
local problems could be considered in a vacuum. Many burning 
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contemporary questions have received attention, such as, Russia, 
Great Britain, Japan, China, world trade, world organization, and 
American foreign policy. The forum thinks of the citizen as an 
individual with a wide variety of interests and needs, all of which 
must be served. On world questions, the governing board feels it 
has a real obligation to lead. During the war, the international is- 
sues drew the large audiences while last year the local questions 
packed the house. Perhaps this was evidence of waning interest in 
the world at large. It may also be proof of the fact that the com- 
munity is coming to recognize the forum as a valuable instrument 
for the solution of local problems. But it certainly does not mean 
that the forum will ignore international issues in the future. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that the Hamilton Com- 
munity Forum is a genuine community enterprise and not the 
private project of Colgate University. To deny or ignore the con- 
structive contribution of the university would be unrealistic and 
would overlook a type of community co-operation open to any 
college and valuable to any community. The university has from the 
beginning been a resource upon which the forum could rely and 
draw. The forum has enabled the university both to demonstrate 
its desire to co-operate and to exchange views with the com- 
munity on problems of common concern. 

The forums have always been financed by the community as a 
whole, although the university has normally been the largest single 
contributor. Individuals and various local groups, such as the 
churches, clubs, and fraternal organizations, have always met a 
sizeable proportion of the budget. The school board has participated 
more and more actively. Last year the budget was about $400, of 
which the university contributed $200, the school board $50, and 
individuals and local organizations the balance. This year the 
budget will reach at least $500, with $200 from the university, $100 
from the school board and the rest from organizations and indi- 
viduals. It is the hope that the school board’s share contributed to 
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adult education may be increased in the future as a channel for 
available state funds. 

The university has rendered the forum greatest assistance in- 
directly through the individual activity of various members of its 
staff, serving as private citizens. Such leadership resulted from a 
conviction, shared by most thinking Americans during the war, 
that an informed public opinion was an essential ingredient of 
peace. An active effort was made to promote enlightenment, not 
only in Hamilton, but in the whole region surrounding the college. 
By participating locally on panels and helping to plan meetings, 
the faculty has assumed the type of intellectual leadership expected 
of it. On local issues faculty members did their full share. It is only 
natural that on national and international questions they should 
tend to predominate, as opposed to the other residents of the com- 
munity less professionally involved. The community has expected 
the faculty to take such leadership, although the forum program 
planners have resorted to faculty panel members only when other 
resources were not available. As speakers, however, the local audi- 
ence seems to prefer out-of-town talent. More and more, on national 
and international issues the forum uses faculty panels to balance 
outside speakers. 

A far more important contribution of individual faculty mem- 
bers to the movement has been in the area of administration and 
operation. The enterprise has succeeded only because of the many 
hours leaders have spent in selecting topics, securing speakers, ar- 
ranging for and working with panels, utilizing all available publi- 
city media. Faculty members have furnished most of this type of 
leadership. A Colgate faculty member organized the original com- 
mittee and launched the first series of forums with the active and 
wholehearted co-operation of many of his colleagues who took 
charge of arranging individual meetings and served as discussion 
leaders in addition to joining panels. They have normally served 
as president and program director. Most managers or organizers 
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of individual meetings and many discussion leaders and chairmen 
have been members of the Colgate staff. In sum, the forums have 
continued and grown primarily because of the hours and energy 
devoted to small, but important, detail. 

The faculty members and their wives have been, in comparison 
with other community groups, more regular in attendance at meet- 
ings and more active in discussion from the floor. Although there 
was a tendency for some to regard the forum as a place for univer- 
sity people to “blow off,” the fact is that faculty families have never 
constituted more than half the audience. During the discussions 
on local problems last winter the balance was overwhelmingly in 
favor of nonfaculty auditors, not that college people were less in- 
terested, but that they were fewer in proportion. 

Unquestionably the forums have helped to promote better under- 
standing between town and town. Participation in the planning of 
meetings, on the panels, and in the forums has enabled faculty and 
townsfolk to become acquainted individually and to comprehend 
mutual problems. Although faculty members on the governing 
board have sometimes hesitated to support policies that might super- 
ficially seem to play up the college group, they have been met with 
the retort: “Don’t you know that we make no distinction between 
townsfolk and faculty?” 

That the university recognizes and encourages community par- 
ticipation by its faculty is an indication of the attitude of the Col- 
gate administration toward such a movement like the forum. Ob- 
viously the active support of the president of the university is an 
important constructive influence. Since his inauguration in 1942, 
President Everett Case has emphasized the need for an enlightened 
public opinion and has expressed the conviction that a college has 
' — an obligation to promote understanding of current affairs, to par- 
ticipate as an active equal in community projects, and to make 
available cultural opportunities on campus to residents of the area. 
In fact, the new Colgate curriculum emphasizes the problem ap- 
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proach in the classroom and reaffirms the belief that only through a 
healthy interaction between community and campus can liberal 
education thrive. Participation in the forum, therefore, is only one 
aspect of a general policy regarding college co-operation with vari- 
ous community endeavors. The president’s report to the trustees, 
published in January 1946, states: 

“If any one question the importance of extending the services and influ- 
ence of the College beyond the campus, let him ask himself if he is satis- 
fied that education of the American citizen in these times can safely cease 
with school or college, or that our colleges have no responsibilities to in- 


form the wider public on issues which, as Americans, we shall have to 
meet.” 


Like other members of the faculty and as a citizen of the com- 
munity, the president has helped secure speakers, presided over 
meetings, acted as discussion leader, and attended meetings. 

The university has not only helped financially, but has permitted 
use of faculty secretaries without minute accounting. The Colgate 
public relations office has co-operated in securing newspaper cover- 
age. Telephone and mimeographing services have been available 
at cost. 

Indirectly and directly, then, Colgate University has had a major 
role in the development of the Hamilton Community Forum. But 
its contribution must be seen against that of the many other ele- 
ments in and out of the community. The majority of governing- 
board members have not been faculty members and many nonfac- 
ulty people have devoted much unrecorded time and effort to the 
enterprise. Consistently, the local paper, The Hamilton Republican, 
has opened its columns to publicize plans and meetings. Organiza- 
tions, such as the League of Women Voters, have been actively in- 
terested as have all the ministers. 

The very description of the university’s part tends to violate one 
of the most important and obvious lessons to be drawn from the 
enterprise. The university tends to lead best where it tries to domi- 
nate the least. Relying on its faculty to participate as individuals and 
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as they please, the university has officially rested content to join 
with others in financing the enterprise, but to stay in the back- 
ground on the same level as any other interest in the community. 
This approach has left ample scope for reasonable and constructive 
leadership. 

Through its interest in the New York State Citizens’ Council, 
Colgate has helped foster a state movement that has profited the 
forum in many ways. The council was organized in 1943 to stimu- 
late a genuine revival of the democratic processes by encouraging 
the formation of community councils devoted to the broad objects 
that have become the concern of the Hamilton Community Forum. 
The growth of the council and the forum have been parallel. The 
council has brought Hamilton leaders into contact with leaders in 
other communities with comparable developments. It has placed 
the forum in more intimate association not only with the state edu- 
cation department but also with all the governmental agencies 
of the state. This has been invaluable for those arranging programs. 
The mere fact that the council held two of its Annual Citizens’ 
Conferences in Hamilton, with Colgate University as host, stimu- 
lated local interest. These conferences and the many others or- 
ganized by the council helped the forum by stimulating a broader 
vision of the community and its problems, by emphasizing ways 
and means for organizing the community for the development of 
a more informed and responsible citizenry, and by placing forum 
leaders in touch with a wide variety of authorities in many fields 
in government, industry, business, agriculture, race relations, in- 
ternational affairs. Thus Colgate, the council, and the forums have 
interacted to mutual advantage. 

Since the primary contributions of the university have been fi- 
nance and the unofficial organizing energies of individual faculty 
members, the role played by Colgate University could be imitated 
not only by other colleges, but by any civic-minded group of in- 
dividuals, by an imaginative public-school system, or by an enter- 
prising business organization or civic club, Once imagination, 
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understanding, and organizing energies are present in a commun- 
ity, the other resources provided by Colgate, such as panel members, 
can be located in or out of the community. 

During the last three years, then, Colgate University has been 
able, by joining forces with others, to help foster a community or- 
ganization that has taken root and promises to make available per- 
manently machinery whereby the community as a whole can unite, 
without distinction of creed or party, for the analysis of issues of 
common concern, whether they be local or international. Perhaps 
the most exciting aspect of the whole forum movement, to one 
who has been associated with it from the start, is the growing 
awareness on the part of the governing board that it is more than 
a group of individuals assembled now and then to go through the 
form of authorizing a president and a program chairman to ar- 
range some discussions and to spend some money. At its last meet- 
ing, held October 22, 1946, members of the Board agreed not only 
that they had an obligation to think constantly and constructively 
about issues of concern to the community as a whole, but that, given 
the important decisions facing residents of the village in the near 
future, such leadership is an absolute necessity. Thus the forum 
is more than a well-organized talkfest. It has become an impor- 
tant unifying force and instrument for democratic action. Its influ- 
ence, as a matter of fact, is extending into neighboring communities, 
where movements are already under way for the development of 
similar organizations. Colgate University can and is rendering a 
badly needed service in carrying the Hamilton experience to others 
and again is undertaking a type of constructive leadership open to 
any college. 





Raymond O. Rockwood is an Associate Professor at Colgate University. He has served as 
chairman of the first organizing committee which brought the Hamilton Community Forum 
into being and was its functional president until last May. He has been associated with the 
New York State Citizens’ Council as a member of the executive committee and has been 
treasurer and program director of two Annual Citizens’ Conferences. 
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JOHN Q. CITIZEN’S PLATFORM: 
HOW THE CITIZENS’ COUNCIL FILLS A GAP 
IN THE BUFFALO AREA 


Victor Einach 


The Need to Exchange Views 


Time has a unique way of marching on, keeping pace with scien- 
tific, economic, political, and social changes. The last decade with 
its economic ups and downs and another World War has been a 
lifetime of experience. 

John Q. Citizen has been a part of the mob scene in the drama of 
the swift-moving world. It seems like ages, but in reality it was not 
too long ago that so-called “average” people, like himself, had 
little or nothing to talk about when they got together. The only 
opportunity for discussion seemed offered to those who belonged 
to their own respective clubs or societies and thus could voice their 
opinion or point of view to and with others who usually thought 
along the same line. But what chance was there for the “average 
man,” who did not belong to organizations or associations, to ex- 
change his views regardless of whether they were similar or not? 
Mr. Citizen had been brought up to recognize that American de- 
mocracy is based on difference rather than sameness. He began to 
think that the town-hall-meeting idea was a thing of the past. John 
Q. Citizen in Buffalo is the same John Q. Citizen you know in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, or Los Angeles. 


A Spark of Interest Becomes a Flame 


History tells us that catastrophe tends to incite moves toward 
social progress. The depression of the late thirties was no exception. 
Many “average” people in Buffalo were victims of the depres- 
sion. Some took advantage of adult educational courses set up by 
emergency government funds. Informal adult education and the 
town-hall-meeting idea were revitalized. John Q. Citizen began to 
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interest himself in local and national affairs. He was able to par- 

ticipate round the table not only with those he agreed with, but 
with those he disagreed with. Most important, however, is the fact 
that participants from all walks had a mutual interest and could 
air their difffferences eye to eye. And they liked it so well they did 
not want to lose it. 

During the war, agencies in New York State picked up the 
work of promoting interest in moulding and building public 
opinion through community participation. Next, the New York 
State Citizens’ Council became a permanent organization and stim- 
ulated the formation of the Citizens’ Council of Erie County, the 
latter having its own autonomy. Interested Buffalonians who had 
attended and participated in conferences of the state council came 
home determined to organize their own local council for John Q. 
Citizen. 

The Philosophy Behind the Citizens’ Council 


Many of those who helped create the Citizens’ Council of Erie 
County were the same persons who over the years had tried to 
bring back the town-hall idea. They wanted a “people’s platform” 
where, without any axe to grind, people from all walks of life 
could, although holding different opinions, discuss: 

1. Local community issues 

2. Economic issues 

a) Domestic 
b) International 

3. Governmental issues 

4. Issues of world 'security organization 

5. Intergroup relations 


Uppermost in the minds of those who organized the Citizens’ 
Council was the purpose of reaching John Q. Citizen, the man on 
the street. There seemed to be an urgent, immediate need to offer 
a “platform” to persons, regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
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origin, who did not belong to other organizations. The Citizens’ 
Council also wanted to include people who did belong to other 
groups so that it might represent a cross section of the community 
as a whole. 

The goal would be to promote better understanding. This would 
be a practical way of proving that democracy can work. 


The Citizens’ Council is Born 


The Citizens’ Council of Erie County is almost two years old. 
Those who founded the council nursed a temporary program along 
for several months until enough strength was attained to form a 
permanent organization on May 9, 1945, when the charter was 
adopted. 

The purpose of the council is to promote the study and discus- 
sion of local, state, national, and world problems and issues of 
public concern by: 

1. Offering opportunities for the exchange of opinion within the com- 
munity and county through public hearings, forums, and other dis- 
cussion meetings 

2. Stimulating and assisting established groups through provision of 
services designed to facilitate the consideration of public affairs 

3. Providing or assisting in establishing new activities and facilities 
throughout the county for building an alert and informed citizenry 


The Citizens’ Council co-operates with other public-affairs groups in- 
terested in a given matter or project and willing to co-ordinate volun- 
tarily their efforts toward common ends. 


In simple terms the council is an organization of group leaders 
and individuals who, through discussion of civic and public issues, 
plan to be better prepared for more intelligent participation as citi- 
zens in a democracy. 

John Q. Citizen became a charter member of the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil. He helped draw up the constitution and bylaws. Mr. Citizen 
helped to keep the council a nonaction group with a platform for 
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all factions to be heard. Action can come about by those who, after 
being informed, might go back to their own groups. 


Charting a Course 


The members of the council come from all segments of the com- 
munity; the composition of the executive board follows the same 
pattern—the businessman, the professional person, the social 
worker, the clergyman, and the laborer meet with a mutual in- 
terest as the common denominator. 

Judge Charles B. Sears and Dean Catherine Reed, the latter of 
State Teachers College in Buffalo, both respected citizens of the 
community, have been president and chairman of the board, re- 
spectively, since the formal establishment of the council. Their ef- 
forts have kept the council a working organization. 

The course has had to be planned slowly, step by step, for it was 
recognized that the council could be no stronger than its program, 
which to date has not gone beyond the forum stage. John Q. Citi- 
zen wants to see the council carry out all of its objectives, but he 
knows that a strong foundation is necessary if the organization is 
to be a lasting one. 

Mr. Citizen has assisted in planning and organizing programs for 
the community which have investigated many local, national, and 
international issues including the following: 

. What kind of a peace do we want? 

. Youthbuilders 

. Where should our city tax dollar go? 

. The next four years in Buffalo—presented by candidates for mayor 
. The public’s stage in the wage controversy 

. Firsthand observations from San Francisco Conference 

. Amendments and proposal to state constitution 
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Experts have participated in the programs, all of which have pre- 
cipitated enthusiastic discussion. In fact, John Q. Citizen chuckles 
as he recalls sessions when the audience was so engrossed in dis- 
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cussion that the experts on the panel had little opportunity to get 
a word in now and then. John Q. Citizen has found a platform! 


Growing Pains 


Mr. Citizen can see progress in the Citizens’ Council, but he also 
has witnessed problems, which if not met, can stunt the council’s 
growth. 

There are those who fear the council may be duplicating ef- 
forts of other organizations or stepping on their toes. Some are 
of the firm belief that the council’s primary function should be that 
of a clearing house and co-ordinating body. Others think that the 
council is going too slowly. Then there are those who argue that 
the council should become an action group; yet others feel it is 
too early to think of that. 

No organization can succeed without finances. The council has 
been depending on membership dues for income. Most programs 
have been free to the public, but admissions charged for a few have 
given a few additional dollars. At present there is an urgent need 
to build up membership and raise funds so that program plans can 
be carried out during the current season. A fund-raising campaign 
is now taking place. 

Mr. Citizen is willing to face these problems. The nominating 
committee for the coming election is making a concentrated effort 
to bring about an even more representative board. Young people 
belong to the council. They must be made an integral part of 
organization itself. 

Despite the council’s growing pains, John Q. Citizen is not dis- 
couraged because he sees the philosophy and objectives of the coun- 
cil put into practice in the way the board itself is facing the situation. 
The differences in thinking on the board represent the differences 
in opinions of the council’s membership which in turn reflects the 
thoughts of the community at large. That is symbolic of America 
and democracy. 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


The Citizens’ Council takes no credit for originating anything 
new since it is merely reviving the idea of the town-hall-meeting 
and round-table discussion. John Q. Citizen is happily encouraged 
because a lull and gap have been filled in his everyday life. There 
are those who charge that too much stress is being placed on Mr. 
Citizen. On the other hand, the Citizens’ Council does not think so 
for the council is John Q. Citizen and John Q. Citizen is the council; 
he is the employer, worker, teacher; he is each and every one of us. 
The fact that we citizens have a medium of exchange for our dif- 
ferences and opinions is a stimulus to promoting the American way 
of life. Lack of thinking and discussion can benefit those forces that 
would destroy democracy—and John Q. Citizen realizes that. The 
Citizens’ Council’s objective should bring about a better informed 
and a more enlightened public opinion. What the council does in 
the future is dependent on what Mr. Citizen wants it to do. Only he 
has the power and authority to carry on and follow through. 
The going is slow, but Mr. Citizen is determined that the council 
will continue and succeed. If we, the citizens of the Buffalo area, 
stand behind John Q. Citizen, the Citizens’ Council can become a 
permanent, vital part of the community. 





Victor Einach is Field Representative of the New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, and Secretary of the Erie County Citizens’ Council. 
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AN APPROACH TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 
Harold Davey 


Springville has always been known for its co-operative enterprise 
in relation to its community projects. Examples of such projects are 
its country club, wading pool, hospital, and fire department. In 
each instance the people of the community not only organized to 
raise money but provided much needed labor to complete the 
project. 

During the war years this spirit of co-operation and planning 
made it easy for the mayor to organize to help win the war. Hun- 
dreds of people turned out to serve and study in order to be better 
able to take some part in the war service. 

Springville is a community of 3,000 people, 30 miles south of Buf- 
falo. It is just far enough from a large center to be a self-supporting 
trading center. It is in the Town of Concord which has about 2,000 
population. 

Last year a citizens’ council was formed to serve as an over-all 
planning group for the community. Speakers from outside were 
invited to come before local groups to explain about the functions 
and advantages of a council. Several meetings were held with peo- 
ple who had a special interest in the problem. The working group 
had about twenty-five members and the officers were president, vice- 
president, and secretary-treasurer. The executive committee was 
to include 12 members with dues set at 25 cents a year. 

The purpose of the council was to serve as an over-all co-ordinat- 


-ing force among all organizations working in the community. 


One of the first activities of the officers and executive committee 
was to survey the community to find out what agencies and groups 
were operating in the name of community welfare in planning and 
adult-education projects. 

One great force in the area serving in adult education was found 
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to be the women’s clubs. These groups meet regularly through the 
year sponsoring programs of a highly educational nature for the 
membership. It was found also that they encourage projects of a 
civic nature for community betterment. Not long ago they backed 
a movement for a garbage-collection service. The council invited 
each group to send one representative to serve the common cause. 
It is planned to find out when organizations have unusual programs 
of public interest and try to get the doors open wider to admit more 
people or to get the speaker to appear before other groups in the 
community. 

The local board of education has operated an evening school for 
many years. Found among the offerings for adults have been 
physical-education classes for men and women; art for all; a com- 
munity music program; a course in Americanization; a section 
discussing world, state, and local politics; courses in commerce, 
including typewriting and general business; shop for women; 
agriculture, lectures, and homemaking. During the war years a 
special service in testing and guidance was offered. Just before town 
elections, the adult school sponsored three lectures on town and 
local government. This service analyzed its function, terms of office, 
salaries, etc. The local evening school lent its forces to help sponsor 
acommunity minstrel show for the benefit of the hospital. It was an 
enjoyable occasion. 

The forum-lecture series sponsored by the Rotary Club and the 
board of education has been a very worth-while service. Through- 
out the war years topics were arranged that were of immediate 
interest. The committees were organized; advertising sent out; 
tickets printed; speakers hired. The average cost per speaker was 
one hundred dollars. The service is entirely sponsored by local 
agencies. Plans are in the making to arrange for a short lecture 
series this season. Instead of having the individuals for one night, 
they will come three times in order to offer the subject more effec- 
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tively. This service has been offered for many years, It is similar to 
the lecture series sponsored in this community from 1905 to 1920. 

The youth problem is very effectively handled by Youth Inc. 
which is a group of nine adults charged with the problem of serving 
the needs of youth throughout the year. Youth Inc. is a local organi- 
zation incorporated by the New York State legislature. The group 
has a constitution and bylaws. The board of directors has nine 
members and the officers are president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. They sponsor their own drive for funds but act as an 
over-all planning committee. They work with the mayor and vil- 
lage board, the school board, the Rotary Club, and the Governor’s 
fund. The board has two major committees. There is the Youth 
Today group and the Youth Tomorrow group. The former runs 
a twelve-month program. The winter program calls for opening 
the school gym two nights a week for older youths and on Saturday 
mornings for elementary-school children. The Masonic recreation 
rooms are used as a teen-age canteen for older youths. Here they 
bowl, dance, play pool or ping pong or cards. The local ice rink 
is a winter high light with the Rotary Club giving prizes at the 
annual ice carnival. The late spring brings golden-gloves tourna- 
ment and wrestling. The summer program runs through July and 
August. A building is set aside as a recreation house and from here 
the summer program operates. The Youth Tomorrow committee 
looks ahead. Space facilities are needed. This committee has worked 
with the school board to get a large space set aside in the proposed 
new school for general recreation. A separate space 150 feet by 60 
feet has been reserved for the purpose. Here will be a lounge, pool, 
ping pong, roller-skating rink, dance hall, and rifle range. The 
committee has already secured $3,800 of the $10,000 needed for 
equipment. Another proposed project is the scout house. 

The local co-operative farm shop serves a need most effectively. 
The building was erected and completely equipped to serve farm- 
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machine repair. The farmers bring their tractors and machines to 
the shop where they can repair them. The shop can do a complete 
tractor overhaul including paint. Both gas and electric welding are 
available. 

The Home Bureau sponsors its good program in the community 
and serves dozens of adults. The Farm Bureau is also very active. 
There are two libraries in the community. The council is anxious 
to encourage service to local groups to help, more effectively, to plan 
programs. One library is at the school and the other is the regular 
town library. Both are well equipped and render a fine service. 

A group of local citizens have a successful, splendid museum. An 
immediate need is a home for the collection. United attention is 
already given to this problem. A museum is important in a com- 
munity as old as this one. The village is 120 years old and the school 
is in its 117th year. 

The problem of parent education is a current issue. Some type of 
program is forthcoming this present year. 

Each church sponsors at least one adult group for general educa- 
tional purposes. The groups serve about 200 men and about 400 
women. The last one formed was last year when three churches 
formed a men’s club for general discussion. 

Community health is cared for by two full-time nurses—one 
school nurse and one town nurse. The people just organized this 
past fall and have raised $50,000 to renovate and refurnish the local 
hospital. The hospital has been incorporated and a ladies’ board 
established to look after its needs. This board holds regular meet- 
ings to discuss problems of community health. The firemen and 
auxiliary provide many services of a public and civic nature beyond 
effective fire protection. The men will grade and care for the 
hospital grounds while the women have given a room. 

Our citizens’ council has helped, through its officers, to co-ordi- 
nate this over-all service. This last year the council mimeographed 
and distributed the facts on the proposed amendments to the consti- 
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tution. It was prepared in the layman’s language. Also last spring, 
facts and figures were collected and presented when the firemen 
wanted a new firetruck. 

This year’s work includes many things. A survey will be com- 
pleted of forces at work and the results published so people will see 
the over-all picture of community growth. The study will include 
services in agriculture, industry, business, education, citizenship, 
social work, housing, health, and recreation. A community recrea- 
tion association will be started to handle townteams in football, 
basketball, and baseball for older youth. Meetings and discussions 
will be held on parent education. A brochure will be printed for the 
local hospital. A service will be set up to offer all groups the use of 
motion pictures, film strips, recordings, and opaque projections. 
Operators are already being trained. The council had furnished two 
local clubs with high lights of the state elections. This information 
will be published in the local paper. 

And now for a personal comment in closing. Democracy is at the 
crossroads. When other civilizations perfected to a certain degree 
the physical mediums that induce gracious living, those civiliza- 
tions rested on the plateau on the hill of progress and died there. 
Will we do the same or will we lift ourselves by our own bootstraps 
through education of that great unexplored populace—the adults— 
and lift ourselves above that which savors of materialism into that 
realm where knowledge and a sense of the beautiful come together 
in a finer, richer world. Adult education through community 
planning is the only hope at this hour for this most unique system 
of living. 





Harold Davey is Principal of the Griffith Institute and Central School of Springville, 
New York; and member of the Board, New York State Citizens’ Council. 








THE MONTHS IN TRANSITION 
Sergei Grimm 


The Syracuse-Onondaga County Post-War Planning Council made its Official 
Report December 31, 1945. The following article reports “The Months in 
Transition.” 


We have lived through a year of “postwar” and it is about time to 
take account of what has happened to the postwar plans. 

This past year has been taken up by reconversion that is still not 
complete. In a sense this reconversion period is a continuation of 
the war emergency, rather than postwar in the sense of “peacetime.” 
Thus it was only natural for the Post-War Planning Council to con- 
tinue to exist although its activities have been confined to arrange- 
ments for the organization of the community for the postwar 
period, pending the establishment of its successor. 

In this respect the following has been accomplished since the 
presentation of the Official Report. 

The representatives of the towns and villages of the county as 
well as of the city have formed the Planning Federation of the 
Onondaga County Municipalities to carry on detailed planning of 
specific areas in line with the general postwar plans. 

The Board of Supervisors established the Public Works Coordi- 
nating Committee to keep the balance between public works and 
private economic activity in order that employment may be main- 
tained on a relatively full level at all times. 

The state Board of Regents granted a provisional charter to a 
group of citizens organized as a Council of Educational and Cul- 
tural Agencies to co-ordinate and stimulate cultural activity 
throughout the county. 

Agreement was reached between the city and county leaders 
regarding the establishment of the successor of the council to be 
known as the Onondaga development committee. 

In respect to the specific phases of community life the principal 
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attention has been concentrated on the emergencies of the recon- 
version. Reconversion in business and industry was not accompan- 
ied by a prolonged period of mass unemployment as had been 
feared. The Public Works Coordinating Committee found itself 
confronted with the task not of stimulating public works, but of 
keeping them to a minimum because of the labor shortage. 

Paradoxically enough, for that very reason, it may be necessary 
for the committee to stimulate certain special types of public works; 
namely, housing construction to relieve the industrial labor shortage 
by providing places for migrant workers to live. 

The plans for the improvement of the industrial facilities have 
far exceeded original expectation. Electronics Park of the General 
Electric Company, an addition to the plant of the L. C. Smith and 
Corona Typewriters Company, the new addition to Bristol Labora- 
tories which produces penicillin, the acquisition of part of the 
Thompson Road General Electric Plant by Carrier Corporation and 
the expansion of their production are only a few of the spectacular 
cases. 

The housing shortage, created largely by the families of returning 
soldiers, exceeded substantially all expectations, partly because of 
the unprecedented influx of veteran students to Syracuse University, 
partly because of the industrial expansion. Both state and federal 
governments have been feverishly engaged in construction of tem- 
porary housing of some two thousand family dwellings, not count- 
ing the endless number of dormitories, this compared to the one 
a4 thousand temporary units erected—the need originally anticipated 
during the postwar planning. 

p | Due to the shortage of construction materials, high cost, and the 
; general uncertainty, permanent construction did not have much 
3 chance to get under way. Even at that, over seven hundred perma- 
ree nent homes had been started by September. After long discussion 
the way has also been cleared for the proposals for construction of 
rental housing in the form of a series of large-scale projects, includ- 
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ing a public housing project of 250 units to be financed with state 
aid. While all this is far short of the goal of 2,500 units originally set 
for the immediate program of the council’s postwar plans, the fact 
remains that more progress in the construction of permanent 
housing has been made this year than in the previous two or three 
years. 

The plans for traffic and transportation received an impetus when 
the State of New York undertook the actual construction of the 
State Thru-way by breaking ground near Syracuse. The work on 
the detailed proposals for arterial routes through the city is under 
way in the state’s Department of Public Works. 

Taking over the army air base by the city of Syracuse for a princi- 
pal commercial airport was another major recommendation of the 
council carried out during the year. The timeliness of the acquisi- 
tion of the air base was amply emphasized by the establishment of 
the several additional air routes through Syracuse, including the 
long sought north-south route from Ottawa to Washington. 

Traffic- and parking-facility plans have received much attention 
because of the increasing traffic congestion. The inauguration of 
one-way traffic on the several streets of the central district was 
among the traffic-engineering measures constituting a distinct 
breakthrough of the opposition and skepticism of many years’ stand- 
ing. The council’s proposals for off-street parking facilities moved at 
least one step on the way to realization when the Planning Com- 
mission undertook the planning of an immediate program for the 
establishment of this traffic-relief measure. 

In the way of general community improvements, substantial 
progress was made in carrying out the plans for flood control in 
Onondaga County. Plans have been completed, funds have been 
appropriated by Congress, and the long-standing objections of the 
Indian nations have been ironed out and agreements reached. The 
project is now being delayed only until the more advantageous 
moment when more labor and material are available. 
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The improvement of Onondaga Lake has received an impetus 
through the spotlighting of the problem of pollution by both state 
and local interest groups. 

In spite of the labor shortage, improvement of the city water- 
supply system by the enlargement of the conduits from Skaneateles 
Lake is getting under way. The extension of the sewers in some of 
the critical areas, including the Electronics Park, is also in the 
active stage. 

Urban-land-use plans have been furthered through a series of 
amendments of the zoning regulations. A substantial reversal of 
the trend in zoning of various parts of the city took place during 
the year with a large number of areas rezoned upwards to a more 
restricted classification instead of downwards as had been the 
tendency in the past years. Extension of urban-land-use controls 
throughout the county has been practically assured with the estab- 
lishment of the Planning Federation of Onondaga County Munici- 
palities mentioned above. Several committees of the federation are 
working on the drafts of the building codes, zoning, and land 
subdivision regulations throughout the county. 

Proposals for the rural-land-use plan have also been moved 
toward realization. The County Park Board has been co-operating 
with the state and federal governments in regard to conversion of 
the part of the former New York Ordinance Works near Baldwins- 
ville to a wildlife preserve. In addition to that, the County Park 
, Board has been building up its parks, the maintenance of which 
was also greatly impeded by the wartime shortage of materials and 
1 | labor. 

The principal progress in the over-all plan for agriculture was in 
the activity of the Soil Conservation District which had been 
vigorously carrying on the basic surveys recommended in the 
Official Report. 

In the field of welfare, health, safety and recreation, a number of 
recommendations of the report are either being considered or ex- 
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ecuted. Protective services for children were reorganized. A child- 
guidance clinic was assured by the Board of Supervisors through the 
appropriation of the necessary funds; plans for the co-ordination 
of the two orphanages, The House of Providence and St. Vincent's 
Orphanage, were completed. The City Recreation Commission was 
revitalized through the assurance of greater funds, etc. 

In regard to the educational and other cultural activities in addi- 
tion to the establishment of the Council of Educational and Cultural 
Agencies mentioned above, many proposals had to be taken up 
early in connection with the problem of the returning soldier. In 
the field of public education, expansion of the courses and facilities 
relating to returning soldiers included, among other things, the 
establishment of the H. W. Smith Industrial School. 

Lemoyne College has been established and, while a limited num- 
ber of academic activities are carried on downtown, the construction 
of the campus is actually under way after a successful drive brought 
in one and a half million dollars. 

The expansion of Syracuse University in accordance with the 
council’s ideas and otherwise, was phenomenal, the enrollment 
reaching close to 14,000 students. This includes, among other things, 
the establishment of an industrial research institute for which a 
successful drive brought in close to one million dollars. Arrange- 
ments have been completed for the transfer of a part of the huge 
Thompson Road Plant of the General Electric Company to the 
university for its engineering-college purposes. 

Conversion of the former Extension School into a full-fledged 
city college was not only the fulfillment of a postwar plan but it 
also exemplified the vast extension of the university reaching to 
Utica where Utica College was established and to Endicott where 
Tri-Cities College was brought into being. 

In the field of fine arts, the council’s postwar plans are also being 
carried out. Only recently the Syracuse Art Museum succeeded in 
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reviving its ceramics exposition—a large project for an institution of 
that size. 

The plans for a civic auditorium have moved closer to realiza- 
tion with the acquisition by the county of a site. The general plans 
for the war memorial, of which the civic auditorium is to be a part, 
are under active consideration. A decision to proceed with the 
execution of at least a part of the plan may well become a fitting 
turning point from the reconversion period to a real postwar period. 





Sergei Grimm is Executive Secretary of the Post-War Planning Council, Secretary of the 
City Planning Commission, and Secretary of the Syracuse Housing Authority. 











DIRECTION FINDERS FOR NEW YORK COMMUNITIES 
John W. Herring 


What Kind of Communities Do We Want? 


1. We want a community that zs 4 community. Rapid change, 
autos, technology, wars, and unrest have been a centrifuge scatter- 
ing the solid core of our community life like sparks from a wheel. 
We have lost many of the roots that go deep in the soil. We have 
lost much of the cement that holds our lives together in a rich and 
satisfying wholeness of living. The strong forward-going life of 
our nation, the warm, satisfying richness of our communities, the 
security and happiness of individual men and women and boys and 
girls depend on putting our communities back together again. 

2. We want a community that sees itself, looks forward, and says, 
“We can!” Communities, like individuals, begin to die if they 
stand still. The community we want must build for tomorrow as 
an inseparable part of living today. This means three things: (1) 
It must, with courage and keen vision, look into the mirror, today, 
tomorrow, and next year. (2) It must say to itself, “These are the 
steps we need to take to get rid of the bad and build the good.” (3) 
Through common strength, community strength, it must learn to 
say, “We can,”—and act accordingly. 

3. We want a community in which there is plenty, security, op- 
portunity, and equity in sharing. This means a community with 
“economic sense”; and the unflagging effort of management, 
farmer, and worker to promote the common economic good. 

4. We want a community that practices democracy between 
social and economic groups, races, creeds, This is the principal item 
on the community’s agenda of “unfinished business.” The battle 
against prejudice has been an uncertain and shifting struggle. Fair 
play and understanding have made progress with difficulty. Our 
deepest political and religious convictions demand that we bring 
all our forces of education, conscience, and law to bear in building 
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a community based squarely on neighborliness and justice for all 
men and for groups of men. 

5. We want a community giving the finest educational oppor- 
tunity to everyone—to each man according to his needs and capac- 
ity. This is a community that believes in education from the cradle 
to the grave. It is a community that knows that it can afford to 
provide the finest education and acts on that knowledge. It is a 
community that understands education, that has a true vision of 
man’s utter dependence on education in the community of today 
and tomorrow. 

6. We want a community in which the members find deep 
satisfaction in the arts, in recreation, in social living. This is the 
community of the short work-week and generous leisure time 
for the arts for all, not the few; with outdoor living; with re- 
creating play; with books; with finest enjoyment of social living. 

7. We want a community that understands self-government and 
practices self-government with skill and steady responsibility. 
This is a community that is intelligently aware that the success- 
ful operation of world, national, state, and local governments de- 
pends absolutely upon the unflagging vigilance and brainwork 
of home-town people and acts accordingly. 

8. We want a community in which the best possible use is made 
of every resource to promote health and welfare. 

9. We want a community physically planned to contribute most 
fully to the good life. No slums. No congestion. Convenience in 
living. Beautiful parks, streets, architecture. A place for people to 
live. 

10. We want a community of homes, of happy families; a place 
for children and youth, for parents, for elderly persons; a com- 


munity of all, by all, for all. 





John W. Herring is Supervisor of Adult Education of the New York State Department of 
Education; consultant to New York State Citizens’ Council, and Director of its 1945-1946 
Institute for Community Leadership. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dictionary of Education, edited by Carter V. Goop. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1945, pp. xxxix ++ 495. 


The Dictionary of Education contains more than 16,000 professional 
terms in education. The material is well selected and carefully organized. 
The volume was prepared under the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa. It 
should enable educational workers to speak and write with more concise 
meaning than heretofore. It should also contribute significantly toward 


the elevation of teaching to a professional status. Phi Delta Kappa, the « — 


Editor, the Advisory Committee, and the Editorial Assistants are to be ., 


congratulated on a job well done. 


Occupational Information, Its Development and Applications, by 
Carro.t L. SHaRTLE. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. 


Mr. Shartle has made here one of the most significant contributions of 
all time to the literature on vocational guidance. His book is the only one 
of its kind and fortunately the quality is superb. Written for readers in 
industry, government, education, and community agencies, it covers the 
following major topics: obtaining occupational information, describing 
jobs, classifying jobs, using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, occu- 
pational families, entry fields of work, military to civilian occupations, 
industries and patterns of occupations, jobs for the handicapped, current 
and future occupational opportunities. 
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